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Catholic claims could be postponed for consideration till there
should be a peace, they might induce the Protestants of Ireland
to consent to an union with the Parliament of England. I do
most strongly suspect that this idea was drawn out from the
Duke of Portland, by Lord Fitzwilliam's representation of a con-
versation which I had with him upon the subject of his popish
projects, in which I stated to him distinctly my opinion that an
union with the Parliament of England was the only measure
which could give Great Britain/.-a chance of preserving this coun-
try as a member of the Empire. I told him, however, that till
Great Britain was at peace, and we had a strong army in Ireland,
it would be impossible to carry such a measure, however necessary
it might be. He told me, more than a month since, that he had
reported my opinions on this subject to the British Government.1
The signs of disaffection were so menacing, that Fitzwilliam?
who desired immediately to leave Ireland, was obliged, at the
urgent request of the leading members of the Irish Government,
to postpone his departure for a fortnight, as it was represented
to him that the country would not be safe in the weak hands
of the lords justices, till his successor arrived.2 He at first
peremptorily refused to adjourn the Parliament; but Fitzgibbon
declared that unless such an adjournment took place, he would
not be responsible for twenty-four hours, for the government of
Ireland.5 The twenty-fifth of March, when he sailed for England,
was one of the saddest days ever known in Ireland. The shops
of Dublin were shut. All business was suspended. Signs of
mourning were exhibited on every side. The coach of the Lord
Lieutenant was drawn by some of the most respectable citizens
to the waterside, and the shadow of coming calamity cast its
gloom upon every countenance. It was indeed but too well
justified. From that time the spirit of sullen and virulent
disloyalty overspread the land, 'creeping/ in the words of
Grattan, c like the mist at the heels of the countryman.3

1  Fitzgibbon    to    Westmorland,     arrived.      On   receiving   a  written
March 25, 1795 (I.S.P.O.).                      opinion from Fitzgibbon to that effect,

2  Fitzwilliam to Portland, March     he consented to delay his departure.
7;    Fitzgibbon    to    Westmorland,          3 Fitzgibbon    to    Westmorland,
March   7,    1795.     Fitzgibbon   says     March 25, 1795.    The Speaker, the
that he himself, with the Primate and     Primate, and Pelham (who had just
the Speaker, told Fitzwilliam that the     arrived)  supported  Fitzgibbon, and
state of the country was too dangerous     the Parliament was accordingly ad-
for him to leave it till his successor     journed to April 13.